BATTLE OF THE WITS

admit the new journal, "celebrated" as it was in the
author's own opinion. This nagging evoked no direct
reply. The truth is, Fielding had long ago done with "Old
England," now in its decline. He had no desire to fight
over again, as he was invited to do, the political battles of
1747-1748. They were all dead issues. There was at least
live game to be encountered in a passage at arms with "The
London Daily Advertiser," whose leaders, written by Dr.
John Hill, were the talk of the town.

This man we have already met in the company of
Tom Jones and Elizabeth Canning. He was a clergyman's
son who, instead of following his father's profession, be-
came an apothecary and eventually obtained a medical
degree from the University of St. Andrews, and admission
to the Royal Academy of Sciences at Bordeaux. His
specialty was the brewing of herbs into various "teas" for
the correction of human ills. He discovered, for example,
a cure for the gout, the disease of which he himself died.
The year before his death he was honoured by the King of
Sweden with the Order of Vasa, which entitled him, he
thought, to sign himself Sir John Hill; and as early as 1752
he could write after his name, "Doc. Acad. Beg. Scient.
Burd. etc. Soc." He was a handsome man about thirty-six
years old, and he dressed like a beau. His previous history
was known to everybody, for he did not put his light under
a bushel; it always burned conspicuously on a candlestick.
When Fielding was manager of the Little Theatre in the
Haymarket, Hill, who had an apothecary's shop near Covent
Garden, was trying to become an actor. Failing in this
endeavour to rise in the world, he subsequently wrote a
treatise on the actor's art, and submitted a play called
"Orpheus, an English Opera," to Eich of the Covent
Garden Theatre. Eich not only rejected the piece, but
accepted and brought out only a few months later an
"Orpheus and Eurydice" by Theobald. Hill, enraged at
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